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Good advice indeed was offered to the besieged, Threats were
conveyed to the besieger, But Hannibal was undismayed,
The Saguntines would hear of no surrender; and after nine
months' agony, came the inevitable end. The spoils of the
victors and the slaughter of the vanquished were equally
enormous;1 and the self-immolation of the Saguntine leaders,
who preferred to perish, with their wives, their children, and
their treasure, rather than fall into the hands of the victorious
enemy, is immortalised in the glowing pages of Livy.2

1 "Signo dato ut omnes puberes interficerentur," Livy, xxi. 14.

'See Saint Augustine, Di Civitate Dei, iii., 20; Livy, xxi., 7-15; Appian,
Ikrica; Silius Italicus, i., 271; Polybius, iii., 15; and for the inevitable counter
criticism, Niebuhr's unsympathetic contention that "Livy's account ofSaguntum
is a childish exaggeration well suited to a rhetorician like Coelius Antipater, from
whom he took his description.... Saguntum was restored by the Romans, and
became a considerable town under the Empire," Niebubr, Lectures on Ancient
Geography and Ethnography, ii,, 292-3.